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Green Anarchy: Deep Ecology 
and Primitivism 


Elisa Aaltola 


Radical environmental discourse often contains anarchic elements. 
These elements include criticism of authoritarian politics and capital- 
ism and an emphasis on collectivism, individual freedom and self- 
fulfilment. These anarchic tendencies have increasingly led to the use 
of the term ‘green anarchism’. This chapter investigates two versions 
of radical environmental discourse, which have included, or have been 
used to support, ideas familiar to green anarchism: deep ecology and 
primitivism. The aim is to bring forward their main premises, explore 
the similarities between the two, examine the criticism directed against 
them and suggest some possible future directions. 


9.1 Deep ecology 


Deep ecology is an environmental philosophy which seeks to radically 
alter the manner in which humans position themselves in relation to 
the non-human world. Partly resting on the legacy of Ralph Emerson 
and Henry Thoreau, it aims to reinvent humanity within (rather than 
outside of) nature. (In this chapter, the term ‘nature’ will be used to refer 
to non-human natural entities (in order to reiterate this in the text, occa- 
sionally the term ‘non-human nature’ will be used).) A central theme in 
deep ecology is ‘biospherical egalitarianism’, according to which all nat- 
ural beings and entities are intertwined, and need to be taken equally 
into account. 

The Norwegian philosopher Arne Naess is often referred to as the key 
thinker within deep ecology. The starting premise in Naess’s work is 
simple. He attacks ‘shallow ecology’, which concentrates on slight, utili- 
tarian alterations to the Western lifestyle, and argues that ‘deep ecology’ 
offers the basis for a more fundamental change, as it seeks to address the 
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primary causes behind environmental problems. Naess maintains that, 
in order to achieve a more deep-rooted change, attention needs to be 
placed on ontology: how do we define humanity, non-human nature 
and the relation between the two? (Naess, 1995). Although deep ecol- 
ogy is intricate, this emphasis on foundational causes and ontology can 
be viewed as its two core elements. 

The intricate nature of deep ecology is evident in the plurality of 
different viewpoints and principles that are being offered. Perhaps the 
best introduction to this plurality is the ‘Deep Ecology Platform’, which 
Naess wrote together with George Sessions (1984). It stipulates eight key 
considerations: (1) non-human life has value in itself, (2) diversity is a 
value in itself, (3) humans can only intervene with diversity in order 
to satisfy vital needs, (4) the flourishing of non-human life requires a 
decrease in human population, (5) present human interference with 
non-human life is excessive, (6) economic, ideological and technological 
policies need to undergo a fundamental change, (7) we ought to priori- 
tise life quality at the expense of higher standards of living and (8) those 
who agree with these points ought to seek their actualisation (Naess and 
Sessions, 1984). The plurality of deep ecology is further emphasised by 
the fact that this platform is a work in progress — different considerations 
can be added to it, and each individual is invited to take part in its con- 
struction. For Naess, deep ecology is a ‘total view’, akin to a worldview, 
which does not depend on any specific set of principles or a grounding 
philosophy, but rather something that remains open to constant dia- 
logue (a theme that it shares with anarchism). Therefore, it needs to be 
emphasised that deep ecology is a ‘process’ rather than a clearly defined 
philosophy. 

Naess offers his own total view in the form of ‘Ecosophy T’ (named 
after a Norwegian mountain), only briefly summarised here. It rests 
heavily on the notions of identification and self-realisation. All natural 
beings and entities are, in a rather teleological sense, unfolding, as they 
go through a process of self-realisation. This lays the basis for identifi- 
cation: because other beings and entities are, like human beings, going 
through a process of self-realisation, humans can identify with them. 
Identification, again, provides the foundation for expanding the notion 
of ‘self’ to also include others, and thus the ‘ecological self’ is born. 

This expanded self-realisation also rests on a prudential considera- 
tion: since we are interconnected with other beings (we are all part of 
the same ecological web), our self-realisation requires the self-realisation 
of others (the human good requires the good of non-human nature) 
(Naess, 1989). This process from individual teleology to expanded 
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self-realisation and the ecological self leads to a moral awakening. Per- 
haps the most noteworthy aspect of the moral awakening is that, within 
it, moral theory is irrelevant, as are prescriptive normative notions such 
as ‘duties’. Naess uses Kant’s term ‘beautiful act’ to describe the resulting 
morality that is not performed out of duty, but out of inclination based 
on an ontological understanding: ‘What I suggest is the supremacy of 
environmental ontology and realism over environmental ethics’ (Naess, 
1995: 26). He argues that most disagreements about non-human nature 
do not stem from differences in moral viewpoints (let alone theoreti- 
cal conflicts), but rather from differences in worldviews (see Katz et al., 
2000) and that therefore, rather than environmental ethics, it is envi- 
ronmental ontology that will enable the required changes in the current 
treatment of non-human nature. 

Deep ecology, therefore, is characterised by a plurality of principles 
and an emphasis on ontology rather than moral theory. To put it sim- 
plistically, this ontology suggests that humans are intertwined with, and 
similar to, non-human nature, and the realisation of this will lead to 
respect for that nature. Different platform principles will, in practice, 
give directions to this respect. 

Numerous philosophers (such as Warwick Fox, Bill Devall, George 
Sessions, Alan Drengson and Joanna Macy) have expanded on Naess’s 
theses. However, from the viewpoint of anarchism, perhaps the most 
interesting formulation comes from Andrew McLaughlin. Rather than 
concentrating on general, philosophical themes, McLaughlin digs into 
the political and economic issues behind the current environmental cri- 
sis. He claims that the main culprits behind environmental problems are 
agriculture, industrialisation and capitalism. Agriculture (and domesti- 
cation in general) defines nature as an entity that is to be altered accord- 
ing to human interest, and within industrialism non-human nature 
becomes ‘an object of domination’ (McLaughlin, 1993: 11). Through 
these two factors, nature is rendered into ‘resource’, and its inherent 
value is replaced with instrumental value. Capitalism hits the final nail 
in the coffin. First of all, global trade effectively nullifies nature, as 
nature is never global but rather local and contextual (thus, global trade 
accompanied by global decision-making will, by necessity, overlook 
nature because its viewpoint does not capture locality). Secondly, within 
capitalism, the future is irrelevant (financial plans have a short time 
span), whereas concern for nature requires long-term thinking. Thirdly, 
non-human nature is finite, and thus cannot accommodate the core 
principle of capitalism, according to which constant growth is a neces- 
sity. Fourthly, capitalism centralises the notion of nature as property. 
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This renders nature into a commodity and empties it from independent 
value and meaning. (Whereas Locke still sought to find a justification 
for the ownership of nature, contemporary thinkers take it for granted — 
it is thought self-evident that nature should be owned.) Here the logic of 
the ‘consumeristic ethos’, which correlates needs with desires and drives 
hysteric consumption, becomes relevant. It is this ethos that, according 
McLaughlin, needs to be addressed first (McLaughlin, 1993). 

Therefore, some of the basic structures (agriculture, industrialism, cap- 
italism and consumerism) behind contemporary society have led to 
environmental destruction, and in order to achieve a change, these 
structures need to be critically scrutinised. According to McLaughlin, 
natural sciences (that follow the ethos of new science) are also one factor 
behind the de-valuing of nature, as it renders nature into an indiffer- 
ent, lifeless and colourless collection of particles without intrinsic value 
(McLaughlin, 1993). Deep ecology offers an alternative to these prob- 
lems. It replaces global economics and the consumerist identity with a 
holistic ontology that emphasises ‘interconnected networks’ (McLaugh- 
lin, 1993: 144). Rather than external manipulators or owners of nature, 
humans are part of their environments, and understanding this will lead 
to an ethic which sees independent value in non-human nature. 

McLaughlin’s take on deep ecology brings forward a political dimen- 
sion, which offers an obvious similarity between deep ecology and anar- 
chism. This similarity is further highlighted by relatively recent forms 
of practical politics within the environmental movement, as groups 
such as Earth First! and Earth Liberation Front (ELF) have combined 
deep-ecology influences with anarchic elements. 


9.2 Primitivism 


Primitivism (which goes by many names, such as ‘the anti-civilisation 
movement’) argues that the core elements of contemporary civilisation 
are to blame for current social and environmental problems. Hence, 
we should forsake civilisation and find alternative ways to exist. The 
most fruitful alternative is found from the Paleolithic times. Although 
primitivism is not based solely on environmental concerns (social issues 
are also brought forward), many authors emphasise environmental 
considerations. 

Perhaps the most influential primitivist thinker, John Zerzan, main- 
tains that the problems faced by contemporary society are the result of 
two key factors: domestication and mediations. He argues that domes- 
tication has reduced humans and non-human nature into entities that 
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have no independent value or agency, and who can be controlled by 
various forces, such as anthropocentrism or capitalism (Zerzan, 2002). 
Mediations, such as language, numbers, time and art, have also resulted 
in the loss of value. They replace what is real and immediate with what 
is constructed, abstract and detached, and thus alienate humans from 
themselves and their surroundings. Because they represent the reality 
to us, we lose sight of the ‘authentic’ reality, and it is particularly this 
loss of authenticity that leads to a sense of alienation and an inabil- 
ity to draw a distinction between what is real and what is constructed. 
Moreover, Zerzan (2002: 13) maintains that mediations dominate real- 
ity, ‘Symbolic categories are set up to control the wild and alien’ and 
argues this to be a particularly significant catalyst behind social and 
environmental problems (and also psychological problems - a matter 
which he greatly emphasises). 

Zerzan places special emphasis on language; within contemporary 
society, we live in language, not in the world, and our bodily senses have 
become ignored as a way of understanding. Here Zerzan refers to ideas 
familiar from phenomenology and borrows particularly from Merleau- 
Ponty to argue that language diminishes the richness of perception and 
leads us further away from direct experience (Zerzan, 2002). Moreover, 
language creates the impression that reality is formed of concepts that 
can be manufactured and manipulated, and this leads to an oppressive 
and instrumentalising relation towards our surroundings. 

After his vehement attack on domestication and mediations, Zerzan 
(2008) urges us to go back to humanity’s ‘first nature’. First, he argues 
that it was free from mediation and hence more authentic: ‘The com- 
munication with all of existence must have been an exquisite play of all 
the senses, reflecting the numberless, nameless varieties of pleasure and 
emotion once accessible within us.’ Second, he suggests that it was also 
free from the social and environmental problems faced by contemporary 
society: ‘Pre-agricultural foraging life did not know organised violence, 
sexual oppression, work as an onerous or separate activity, private prop- 
erty, or symbolic culture’ (Zerzan, 2005: 9), and, instead, consisted of 
‘ample free time, considerable gender autonomy or equality, an ethos of 
egalitarianism and sharing, and no organised violence’ (9). Zerzan is cat- 
egorical in his defence of the pre-agricultural lifestyle. According to him, 
the notion of ‘civilisation’ is based on domestication and mediations, 
and thus must be abandoned in its entirety. Thus, Zerzan (2002: 119) 
argues that ‘The truly humanitarian and pacific impulse is that which is 
committed to relentlessly destroying the malignant dynamic known as 
civilisation, including its roots.’ 
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Other primitivist thinkers include Paul Shepard, John Fillis and 
Richard Heinberg, all of whom emphasise a loss of authenticity. Shep- 
ard places blame specifically on domestication, which, he argues, has 
not only emptied non-human nature of value, but also rendered human 
beings static and lifeless, determined by labour and possessions (Shep- 
ard, 2005). Fillis follows Zerzan in his emphasis on alienation, but 
instead of mediation, blames it on technology (Fillis, 2008). Heinberg 
emphasises psychology and suggests that modern humans are addicts 
in their elemental need for technology, electricity, luxury and so on, 
and a lifestyle of constant desire (for more) and fear (of losing what they 
have). 

Addiction feeds denial concerning the cost of the technological drug, 
and thus the abuse of the environment and people in other parts of 
the world is ignored. Heinberg refers to the object-relations school in 
psychology and its emphasis on transitional objects that produce the 
illusion of safety for children, who have become aware of the sepa- 
rateness of their mother. Modern people remain in this framework of 
mind and require counselling, fitness regimes, holidays and entertain- 
ment in order to cope with their sense of alienation and insecurity. 
Heinberg does not place blame on specific aspects of civilisation (such 
as industrialism), but rather on the whole project of civilisation itself, 
and maintains that even ancient civilisations were defined by ‘kingship, 
slavery, conquest, agriculture, overpopulation, and environmental ruin’ 
(Heinberg, 2005). 

Therefore, primitivists argue that social and environmental problems 
are the results of contemporary civilisation. More specifically, the bases 
of civilisation — domestication and mediations such as language and 
technology — are seen as the main culprits as they result in a sense of 
alienation that empties both non-human nature and humans of value. 
The only way out of the situation is to forsake civilisation and look back 
to the history of the human species. Like deep ecology, primitivism is 
presenting us with an ontology: it is by altering our way of relating to 
reality, rather than moral or political theory per se, that a less damaging 
existence can be found. 

Although primitivism remains rather sketchy, and although its main 
theses are radical (or even extreme), it has roots in the works of some 
major thinkers, as Zerzan is particularly keen to point out. One of these 
is Max Horkheimer, who argued that domination of nature entails dom- 
ination of human beings and maintained that the loss of value in nature 
has led to the loss of independent value per se, which again has paved 
the way for mental problems and social rebellion. The result is that 
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only production has value: there is no value outside it, nothing to 
give us meaning in this ‘rationalised irrationality’ (Horkheimer, 2005; 
see also Horkheimer and Adorno, 2002). Another source of influence is 
Rousseau, who longed for the past era of human existence. Just as the 
domesticated animal has, in Rousseau’s opinion, ‘degenerated’, so too 
has the modern human, who is ‘weak, fearful and servile’, and who was 
nobler in the state of nature. Agriculture is especially blamed for the 
current unhappy state of affairs: it leads to loss of equality, emphasis on 
property, labour, destruction of wilderness, slavery and (in general) mis- 
ery (Rousseau, 2005). However, whereas contemporary primitivists tend 
to argue for sociability, for Rousseau it is precisely sociability that is to 
blame: co-operation with others has led to our demise. Other influences 
on primitivism include Herbert Marcuse, and to a certain extent Max 
Weber, and, from fiction, Aldous Huxley’s dystopian Brave New World. 

The links to anarchism should now be evident, particularly in the 
shared belief that institutional politico-economical structures have led 
to a crisis. Another possible link is an emphasis on practical politics, 
which play a significant part in primitivism. However, it would seem 
that these politics are much more extreme, infrequent and unorganised 
than within deep ecology. Perhaps unfortunately for primitivism, the 
Unabomber (Theodore Kaczynski) has come to epitomise this emphasis. 
Kaczynski, with whom Zerzan has maintained a personal relationship, 
conducted a mail-bomb campaign in the United States from the late 
1970s until the mid-1990s. Although Zerzan is critical of the random- 
ness with which the Unabomber approached violence (‘innocents’ were 
harmed and even killed), he finds a ‘glint of hope’ in this obscure char- 
acter (Zerzan, 2002). Other primitivists are less keen to support the 
Unabomber, instead placing an emphasis on direct action that does not 
involve violence. However, here too the methods can be radical (even if 
not entirely inconceivable). A popular primitivist author Derrick Jensen 
states, ‘Every morning when I wake up I ask myself whether I should 
write or blow up a dam. I tell myself I should keep writing, though I’m 
not sure that’s right’ Jensen, 2005: 252). 


9.3 Similarities 


The similarities between deep ecology and primitivism should now 
be apparent. First of all, on the more concrete level, many primi- 
tivists share a number of sentiments with deep ecology. For instance, 
Zerzan reminds us tirelessly of environmental problems and argues that 
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civilisations lead to environmental ruin. A focus on ecocentrism is espe- 
cially common. Heinberg advocates an ecocentric worldview and blames 
anthropocentrism for the horrific treatment of animals and the scale 
of environmental destruction (Heinberg, 2005). Also, the idea of holis- 
tic self-realisation is widespread. David Watson (2005: 190), for one, 
talks of the ‘articulation of organic unity’, and Glenn Parton (2005: 
236) argues for ‘deep thinking’ that will reveal our ‘true self’. There- 
fore, concern for the environment, rejection of anthropocentrism and 
an emphasis on self-realisation (core aspects of deep ecology) can be 
found in primitivism. 

There are also primitivist elements in some works of deep ecology. 
For instance, McLaughlin maintains that tribal people are more success- 
ful in achieving an ecocentric lifestyle and, as we have already seen, 
places the blame for environmental problems on the core elements of 
contemporary civilisation. In its emphasis on experiences of unity with 
the environment, deep ecology can also implicitly reject the type of 
mediations that Zerzan is critical of. The model presented by Warwick 
Fox is of special relevance here. He argues that ontological identifica- 
tion (a form of self-realisation) ‘refers to experiences of commonality 
with all that is brought about through deep-seated realisation of the 
fact that things are’ (Fox, 1995: 137). This, he maintains, is not easy to 
communicate in words - indeed, he suggests that language may hinder 
self-realisation. Therefore, deep ecology shares, in given works, primi- 
tivism’s emphasis on the criticism of contemporary civilisation and the 
mistrust of mediations. At times, the two approaches can be very similar 
when it comes to locating both the blame and the solution for the cur- 
rent social and environmental situation. For instance, Kirkpatrick Sale 
(a primitivist) presents a view very similar to that of McLaughlin: it is 
industrialism, anthropocentrism, globalisation and capitalism that have 
led to contemporary problems, whereas radical environmentalism may 
be a solution (Sale, 2005). 

On a more general level, the two approaches are bound together via 
their emphasis on ontology. Neither tends to stipulate any clear and suf- 
ficiently intricate normative, social or political theories. Primarily, it is 
via understanding our relation to reality that morally, socially and polit- 
ically sound ways of existing can be found: ontology comes first, and 
other viewpoints follow. This reveals another shared element: there is a 
deep-rooted sense of realism at the heart of both movements. They go 
against the constructivist claim, according to which there is no objec- 
tive way of understanding reality, by arguing that there is, if we alter the 
way in which we approach the world. (However, it has to be noted that 
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the two approaches do not follow standard metaphysics in their stance 
on realism. Instead of repeating Cartesian dualism between knowing 
subjects and passive objects, deep ecologists and primitivists maintain 
on the contrary that we can achieve knowledge, because we are not 
detached from the objects of our knowledge, but rather intertwined with 
them. The most obvious philosophical links here are Edmund Husserl 
and Hans-Georg Gadamer, with their emphasis on situated knowledge.) 
This involves getting rid of anthropocentric mediations and viewing 
ourselves, not as the constructors of the world, but rather as one part of 
it - it is ‘from within’ that reality can be known. This realism is linked 
to essentialism, which stipulates clear identities or categories to different 
types of beings, entities and phenomena: thus, nature, modernity, prim- 
itive peoples, animals and so forth are defined via notions of inherency 
(for instance, ‘civilisation is inherently x’). A further similarity is the 
emphasis on human psychology. It is the individual who is to find her 
own self and her relation to reality, stripped bare of the influences of any 
socially constructed identities. (Interestingly, it is via intense individual- 
ism that we are to find our ecocentric, holistic self.) Yet another obvious 
similarity is the rejection of oppressive mechanisms. Both human and non- 
human nature ought to be seen outside hierarchical frameworks that 
rest on notions of ‘control’ and ‘power’, and should be viewed as beings 
and entities of inherent value. 

Finally, both approaches are radically practical. As we have seen, direct 
action is one form of this practicality. Arne Naess used his own body to 
protect a Norwegian fjord, and Earth First! activists obstruct the build- 
ing of motorways and power plants by way of direct action. Primitivists 
follow similar methods, although in a less organised fashion. Thus, sim- 
ilarities also take place on the grassroots level. Zerzan (2005: v) begins 
his anthology on primitivism with a quote from Earth First! which 
invites its readers to ‘Visualise industrial collapse’, so bringing radical 
environmentalism to the realm of primitivist thinking. Do or Die, the 
publication of Earth First!, argues that from the very beginning the 
movement wanted not only to conserve wilderness but also to reverse 
the process of its destruction, thus attacking industrialism, capitalism 
and other core villains of the contemporary society (Anonymous, 2003). 

These two approaches are not only applicable to the practical level, 
but also evolve and actualise on the practical level. Here perhaps the 
most obvious similarity is the belief in ‘bioregionalism’. Bioregionalism 
rests on the idea that communities should be tied to local environ- 
ments — there is no flying-in imports from far away, dumping one’s 
waste elsewhere or global decision-making that ignores localities. Both 
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movements emphasise decentralised living, using as few resources as 
possible. However, there may be some fundamental differences; in deep 
ecology, the role of agriculture and technology is not clear. The mod- 
erate form of bioregionalism favoured by Naess would not give up 
these facets of civilisation altogether, but would only reduce their scale. 
This would not be enough for Zerzan. According to him, there is no 
socially and environmentally responsible way of making use of technol- 
ogy, for it is technology itself that leads to social and environmental 
problems. Therefore, there is a possible difference between the two 
approaches around the degree to which alternative lifestyles are sought. 
Deep ecology seeks to introduce a new ontology to civilisation, whereas 
primitivists seek to replace civilisation with a new ontology. 


9.4 Criticisms 


A number of criticisms have been advanced against primitivism and 
deep ecology and though there is significant overlap in these critical 
analyses, they do not equally apply to both schools. As a result, with 
regard to the first two sets of criticisms (underdeveloped moral and politi- 
cal theory and mysticism and misanthropy), I focus my attention on deep 
ecology, and on the third (romanticism and bad press) I focus on primi- 
tivism. However, as I indicate, there are basic lines of critique that are 
appropriate to both deep ecology and primitivism throughout. 


9.4.1 Criticisms: Lack of moral and political theory 


Eric Katz has argued that, despite its claims to the contrary, deep ecol- 
ogy rests on anthropocentric grounds. Self-realisation, Katz maintains, 
expands the human ego over the whole of the natural world: in an ulti- 
mate feat of anthropocentric egoism, humans swallow up non-human 
nature by declaring it to be part of the human ‘self’. Another sign of 
egoism is the idea that humans are to protect the non-human natural 
world because this ultimately serves their own interests — the concern is 
not other-directed. Katz (2000) maintains that in order to avoid anthro- 
pocentrism, ethics (in the form of a clear moral theory) needs to be 
brought forward. From the viewpoint of ontology, humans will view the 
world from their own perspective and thus remain egoists, but ethics 
opens the door for seeing independent value in non-human nature. 
Val Plumwood (2000) offers a similar criticism. According to her, deep 
ecology must pay more heed to difference in nature, instead of swallow- 
ing everything under the human ego. The type of unity (‘holism’) that 
deep ecology underlines cannot accommodate communicative ethics, 
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within which representatives of non-human nature (especially animals) 
are agents in their own right and have value as they are in themselves, 
in their difference. Unity implies incorporation, a central aspect of 
colonialism, which denies the right of the other to be different and inde- 
pendent, and thus one must remain critical of theories that offer unified 
and expanded notions of self (See also Kheel, 1990). Therefore, the claim 
is that - due to the lack of emphasis on ethics —- deep ecology ends up 
repeating the type of worldview that it seeks to resist. One cannot fight 
morally unsound ideologies with ontology alone. 

It has also been claimed that deep ecology needs to place more empha- 
sis on political theory. This is because the same ontology can be used to 
serve various causes: descriptions are always open to adaptation by dif- 
ferent political frameworks. To put it simply, the statement that A and 
B are related can be used to support various agendas. This becomes 
evident in the criticism presented by Plumwood. She claims that deep 
ecology’s openness to personal interpretation renders it an easy target to 
be hijacked by oppressive political interest-groups. It can especially be 
made to accommodate pure capitalism, within which interests are fused 
and differences rejected. (Although deep ecology has been accused of 
being open to fascism - perhaps most vocally by Murray Bookchin - 
Plumwood (2000) finds such criticism old-fashioned and misplaced.) 
Deep ecology would benefit from paying more attention to political 
content and context. 

Therefore, the charges are that deep ecology remains anthropocentric 
and does not give adequate regard for moral and political theory. How- 
ever, it can be defended to some degree. The ecological self is not by 
necessity an egoistic, anthropocentric self, for identification and holism 
do not by any necessity imply that difference and independence are 
rejected. That is, Mary can identify with somebody across the globe and 
feel that her fate is connected with the fate of that person, but she can 
still view the other person as being different and independent from her- 
self. To put it simply: giving regard to the viewpoint of another and 
drawing relations to another are considerations that have to do with 
form (A is related to B) rather than content (the value of B is A). The 
notion of an ‘ecological self’ does pose a risk of unity, but can be inter- 
preted in many ways. One interpretation is that it refers to viewing 
oneself via others, rather than viewing others via oneself — that is, Mary 
does not define others by reference to her own ego, but instead defines 
herself by reference to the well-being of others. Much more needs to be 
said in order to prove that deep ecology is anthropocentric rather than 
ecocentric. 
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Still, critics are right to emphasise the issue of ethics and moral 
theory. Arguably, normativity is a part of all human action: we are inher- 
ently normative creatures. Because of this, categorical divides between 
ontology and normativity are difficult to draw, and normativity forms 
a necessary part of ontological notions. Thus, for instance, the care- 
less consumer may define animals via dualistic and mechanistic terms, 
thereby undermining their cognitive capacities and interests, because 
she has adopted an ethic within which animals only have instrumental 
value, or she may happily endorse the destruction of wilderness areas 
because she feels that nature has no inherent value. Ontologies affect 
ethics, but ethics also affects ontologies, and hence the two exist as a 
chiasma (intersection resulting in hybridity) rather than as separate cate- 
gories. Both deep ecology and primitivism too easily forget this complex 
relation and overlook ethics, and it is this oversight that presents one 
of the most significant problems for both. Although deep ecology and 
primitivism would like a new ontology to lead us to a harmonious exis- 
tence, it may — without a clear normative content and the back-up of a 
moral theory — lead to nothing but further problems. 

McLaughlin argues that emphasis on moral theory is a ‘problem’, 
for such theory is rooted in the very worldview that radical envi- 
ronmentalism seeks to challenge. What is needed is a ‘much larger 
project of radical social change’ (McLaughlin, 1993: 172). However, 
here McLaughlin is overtly generic. Moral theories are heterogenic and 
nuanced — they cannot all be categorised as anthropocentric. Moreover, 
standard moral theories do not exhaust the possibilities of moral the- 
ory per se: there is vast room for new creation. Primitivists and deep 
ecologists would do well to follow, for instance, the example of environ- 
mental ethics, within which value-statements concerning non-human 
nature place a safeguard against its instrumentalisation. 

Criticisms relating to a lack of political theory are also well-placed. 
Although Naess sees deep ecology as a social movement, and although 
it includes an activist element, the philosophy tends to exclude suffi- 
ciently intricate political and economical arguments, and this threatens 
to render it somewhat abstract or sketchy (Clark, 2000). Thus, Brian 
Morris argues that deep ecology would benefit from taking on board 
concrete social problems such as poverty and exploitation (Morris, 
1997), and a similar argument has been made by McLaughlin, who, as 
seen above, has in his own work sought to link deep ecology with social 
factors. 

A further issue concerns agency. For instance, Bron Taylor (2000) has 
argued that deep ecologists do not present a sufficient model for social 
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change: how are they to take on the giants of global economy, con- 
sumer culture and other hegemonic entities? How, in practice, will deep 
ecology be actualised? Graham Purchase claims that, as newcomers to 
organised resistance, eco-activists have not yet understood the power of 
the multinational corporations, and the need to commit large sections 
of society to the cause in order to have a hope of fighting such corpora- 
tions. He suggests that the required agency can be found from anarchism 
and its syndicalist emphasis on the working classes: it is the ordinary 
person, at the mercy of the capitalist regime, that needs to be persuaded 
to fight for the environment (Purchase, 1997). 

Although direct action can be effective, it can also quickly become 
marginalised by the state and the media. If global problems such as those 
concerning the environment and social inequalities are to be addressed, 
it is crucial that ways of persuading the general public are found. There- 
fore, deep ecology needs to pay much more careful attention to how, 
exactly, its goals can be realised. Much of the criticism mentioned above 
also applies to primitivism. Arguably even more so than deep ecology, 
primitivism requires more thorough attention to ethics, political theory 
and agency. 


9.4.2 Criticisms: Mysticism and misanthropy 


A tireless advocate of social ecology, Murray Bookchin was also well- 
known as a vocal critic of deep ecology. Unfortunately, Bookchin (1987, 
1995) did not always offer adequate support for his criticism, and hence 
his depictions have been argued to be ‘blatantly unfair’ (Clark, 2000). 
Nonetheless, his criticism does warrant further exploration, although 
this chapter concentrates particularly on his later criticism of deep 
ecology. 

One of Bookchin’s claims was that deep ecology is effected by mys- 
ticism and misanthropy. Bookchin argued that it is a part of ‘ecomysti- 
cism’, a ‘quasi-religious philosophy that is explicitly anti-humanistic’ 
(Bookchin, 1995: 87), and thought especially horrendous the sug- 
gestion that the human population ought to be decreased, or that 
non-human animals ought to be given equal consideration. Bookchin 
also argues that instead of Naess, he himself was the original voice for 
a deep approach. Therefore, Naess’s philosophy was ‘an old hat’ and 
a ‘patently simplistic and singularly unoriginal body of views’ that is 
‘simple-minded’ (Bookchin, 1995: 90). 

Regarding mysticism, Bookchin was partly on the right track. Some 
deep ecologists, such as Bill Devall and Fox, draw connections between 
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deep ecology and some form of spiritualism (see Taylor, 2000). However, 
McLaughlin (1993: 211) argues that deep ecology need not be spiritual — 
that is, there is nothing in the theory that requires mysticism — and he 
himself brings forward a take on deep ecology that is free from any spiri- 
tual elements. It has to be noted that Naess thought deep ecology to be a 
balancing act, avoiding both atomistic individualism and organic mys- 
ticism (Morris, 1997). Although mysticism is at times evident, then it is 
by no means a necessary condition of deep ecology. This is another sim- 
ilarity between deep ecology and primitivism, for the latter, too, often 
includes spiritual elements (Heinberg, 2005), and would benefit from a 
similar reflection on their relevance. 

As it comes to misanthropy, Bookchin based his accusation mainly 
on the Malthusian statements made by David Foreman, the previous 
frontman of Earth First!, and as such it is of little relevance to deep 
ecology in general. The same might be said with regard to primitivism, 
which Bookchin also attacks on similar grounds, as it is by no means 
clear that the majority of primitivist thinkers would agree with Zerzan’s 
Unabomber-endorsing ideas, for example. It also has to be noted that 
the argument for a decrease in human population is by no means neces- 
sarily an opinion on human value - statements about quantity are not 
necessarily statements about quality. 

Moreover, deep ecology explicitly endorses human flourishing, and it 
has little to do with the type of ‘throw the surplus out of the life-boat’ 
mentality that Bookchin seems to have in mind. Quite the contrary, 
deep ecologists emphasise human interests: for instance, McLaughlin 
maintains that deep ecology wants people to reach their ‘best poten- 
tial’ (McLaughlin, 1993: 182, 202) via a decrease in the population, and 
reminds us that the best way to achieve this decrease is to provide a 
decent living standard for all. As it comes to equality between species, 
Bookchin is also off the mark. Rejection of speciesism does not mean 
rejection of human value: humans are not excluded, but rather others 
are brought within the realm of normative consideration. McLaughlin 
reminds us that various forms of oppression (such as racism, sexism 
and domination of nature) intertwine: ‘Concern for any oppression 
requires concern for all oppression’ (McLaughlin, 1993: 223). There- 
fore, it can even be argued that - due to both historical and theoretical 
commonalities — rejection of speciesism is necessary for social equality. 

It is useful to acknowledge the context from which Bookchin 
presented his criticism. Although Bookchin criticised dualism and 
anthropocentrism, he also emphasised the special nature and value 
of humanity in a manner that seemed to repeat or imply these very 
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frameworks. Thus, he maintained that the belief in human superior- 
ity has been the basic theme of ‘nearly all sophisticated civilisations’ 
(Bookchin, 1995: 8) and he also talked of the ‘immense divide’ between 
humans and the rest of nature — he even claimed that humans are 
‘fundamentally’ and ‘sharply distinguished’ from the rest of nature 
(125) and that de-centring humans is ‘cultural and social barbarism of 
frightening proportions’ (105). 

The apparent reason behind the latent anthropocentrism and dualism 
was the significance Bookchin placed on the human capacity to alter 
her environment: whereas animals adapt, humans innovate, which has 
enabled humans to progress from the ‘first nature’ of biological evolu- 
tion to the ‘second nature’ of social evolution — a progress that allows 
humans to actively change the world for the better, a dream of social 
ecology (18). Bookchin himself recognised the possible contradiction in 
his position and sought to correct it by maintaining that there is a differ- 
ence between ‘duality’ and ‘dualism’: however, this seems to erase the 
problem only on a semantic level (see Bookchin, 2005). In his belief 
in human supremacy and cultivation, Bookchin seems to belong to 
the club of modernists who emphasise human superiority and progress 
while these factors play key roles in many social and environmental 
problems. Bookchin emphasised the human ability to alter nature, but 
in the Lockean model, it is precisely altered nature that becomes human 
property (and ultimately a commodity). This paradoxical situation (both 
attacking and supporting anthropocentric and dualistic frameworks) 
takes away some credibility from Bookchin’s criticism of deep ecology. 


9.4.3 Criticisms: Romanticism and bad press 


Unsurprisingly (taking into account his emphasis on ‘second nature’ 
and future progress), Bookchin is no more sympathetic towards prim- 
itivism. He asserts that primitivists have ‘grossly distorted our under- 
standing of the lives and cultures of aboriginal peoples by attributing 
to them superhuman, paradisiacal dimensions’ (Bookchin, 1995: 120). 
Primitivism is romantic and naive, and bears a negative effect on 
aboriginal people by downplaying their social problems. 

Whereas before tribal people were told they were ‘savage’, now they 
are, in line with ‘primitivist arrogance’, told that they should not 
develop. In Bookchin’s opinion, the reality of the pre-historic peo- 
ple was anything but idyllic. They struggled to make ends meet, their 
societies were plagued by oppression and hierarchies and their lives 
were very short. Due to the immediacy of their own needs, pre-historic 
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people could not take non-human interests into account and therefore 
they altered their environments drastically in order to serve their own 
needs and treated animals cruelly rather than ‘spiritually’ (120). Similar 
criticism is offered by Brian Oliver Sheppard (2008), who argues that fol- 
lowing the primitivist agenda would mean mass annihilation of humans 
due to such things as the loss of medicine and enhanced crop produc- 
tion. Most importantly, since we have very little knowledge of the lives 
of the pre-historic people, the primitivist depiction of the Paleolithic 
times remains no more than a fantasy. 

Primitivists have responded by arguing that the bygone days were not 
as grim as suggested. They claim that physical health in the pre-historic 
times used to be less dire than often thought, and they add to this the 
claim that the greatest killers in the contemporary world are created 
by Western lifestyles. Zerzan (2005) emphasises the correlation between 
modern civilisation and mental problems, maintaining that depression, 
high suicide rates, anxiety and so on are the results of the former. More- 
over, he claims that his views are not romantic or naive, but are rather 
based on evidence from archaeology and anthropology. However, this 
part of the debate comes down to scientific expertise: in order to pick 
sides, we need more data. 

To move on to the second point of criticism, the response by prim- 
itivists is that they do not discriminate against contemporary tribal 
people, as they include these people and Westerners in the rejection 
of civilisation. Still, it is difficult to avoid the impression that romantic 
notions of tribal people are common in primitivism. For instance, Sale 
argues that tribal societies consisted of great cohesion, harmony, free- 
dom from crime, few needs (easily satisfied) and a lot of spare time — 
in contrast, contemporary society is described as that of atomic bombs, 
toxic waste, traffic jams, crime and unemployment (Sale, 2005). 

These black-and-white dichotomies suggests that primitivists are not 
realistic about environmental and social issues: they blame everything 
on ‘civilisation’ without recognising the evidence that indicates that 
even those outside civilisation may abuse the environment and each 
other. Here generalisations play a role. Zerzan tends to unify ‘primi- 
tives’ under one banner and makes sweeping statements that cover 2 
million years. Not enough attention is placed on diversity and the nega- 
tive aspects of pre-historic times: characterising them as Eden is neither 
believable nor fruitful. 

Although it is important to avoid creating utopian images of the 
future (such as that offered by Bookchin), it is equally important to 
avoid creating overtly nostalgic images of the past. This leads to a related 
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problem, which also has a bearing on deep ecology (and which is often 
cited in relation to anarchism). Taylor finds it problematic to assume 
that people are ‘naturally’ co-operative to the degree required by anar- 
chic bioregions and fears that bioregionality would struggle to keep in 
check the selfish and the powerful: ‘Unless bad people all become good, 
there is no solution to violence other than some kind of government to 
restrain the evil few’ (Taylor, 2000: 282). 

Primitivism has also come under attack by certain anarchists. Shep- 
pard separates primitivism sharply from anarchism and calls it quite 
simply ‘rubbish’ (Sheppard, 2008: 2). He points out that whereas anar- 
chists wish to eliminate the state and give the means of production 
to the hands of the people, primitivists want to get rid of produc- 
tion itself. This, in Sheppard’s opinion, is a grossly mistaken view. For 
instance, it is not technology in itself that is harmful, but the manner 
in which it is distributed and controlled. Thus, Sheppard claims, anar- 
chists seek to establish a ‘true civilisation’, whereas primitivists wage a 
war on mistaken premises; he goes so far as to suggest that primitivists 
are ‘flakes and crazies’, who have had a harmful impact on the man- 
ner in which anarchism is presented in the media. Instead of Noam 
Chomsky, the media wants to interview eccentric primitivists, and thus 
deflects the discussion away from rational arguments. Therefore, anar- 
chism is marginalised as a sector of lunacy. The ‘Unabomber’ is a typical 
example of the high media profile given to the ‘crazies’. 

Does Sheppard’s criticism have any merit? It has to be noted that 
Sheppard is presenting a rather naive understanding of technology and 
other ‘infrastructures’ of civilisation. Technology is not just a tool, to 
which humans can give any meaning they wish, but also an entity, 
which lays the basis for given types of meanings. The claim that technol- 
ogy (rather than just the distribution or products of technology) brings 
about alienation is common: already Walter Benjamin suggested that 
the ‘aura’ of things is lost in mechanical reproduction, and Jean Bau- 
drillard brought this claim further by arguing that via reproduction and 
simulation, the ‘real’ is replaced by the ‘hyper-real’. 

It is simplistic to claim that all that is needed is a change in power- 
relations concerning matters such as industrialism or technology, for 
much more scrutiny needs to be placed on the type of meanings that 
these elements of contemporary society tend to encourage. One could 
argue that, despite its own over-simplifications, this is the merit of 
primitivism: it brings forward the problems related to the very human 
innovations that some (like Bookchin) celebrate somewhat uncritically. 
However, it also has to be noted that there is some truth to Sheppard’s 
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criticism, for the types of meanings different infrastructures encour- 
age depend partly on the types of meanings society at large celebrates. 
Infrastructures do not exist in a social vacuum, but rather gain their 
meaning and implications within particular social contexts. Primitivists 
seem to be, again, guilty of generalisations that overlook the complex- 
ities behind different core aspects of civilisation. Technology is not 
inherently ‘bad’, but it invites negative implications only within specific 
social, political and economical circumstances. 

With regard to Sheppard’s second point of criticism, one has to be 
careful not to repeat contemporary society’s tendency to label most 
things radical as ‘crazy’. Sheppard is talking of primitivists with the same 
contempt as those believing in the status quo talk of anarchism, and this 
runs the risk of repeating the belief in the monopoly of ideology. How- 
ever, there is some truth to the claim that primitivism can play a part in 
the marginalisation of anarchistic thinking. Radical but reasonable ideas 
are rarely given space in the media, whereas radical but bizarre ideas are 
often eagerly broadcast. They are not viewed as criticism, but entertain- 
ment, and serve to stereotype and undermine those who have more 
substantial arguments to present. This suggests that primitivists need to 
(again) place attention on the social context —- this time, that context 
concerns the broader consequences of a highly mediated public image. 

Some of the claims made by primitivists remain unreflective. Partic- 
ularly, the criticism directed against mediations would benefit from a 
more thorough exploration. The obvious argument against the criticism 
is that language in particular is a capacity that is intrinsic to humanity. 
Following Ludwig Wittgenstein, we are deeply lingual beings, and there 
is no way out from language. Language may distort and deceive, but 
it is also one backbone of our relation to reality, including primitivist 
thinking. It is important to bring forth non-lingual forms of relating 
and understanding the surrounding world, but a wholesale rejection of 
mediation needs to be replaced with a nuanced reflection concerning 
epistemology. This, again, points towards the simplistic nature of (at 
least some) primitivist thinking. In order to become a serious political 
philosophy, primitivism needs to pay more thorough attention to its 
grounding premises. 

One final criticism is that it is unrealistic to expect modern people to 
become tribal. However, a fruitful take on the matter brings forward not 
a total adoption of Paleolithic lifestyle, but rather reflection on contem- 
porary society. Thus, Heinberg (2005) argues that the issue is not ‘going 
back’, but rather ‘getting back on track’ (Heinberg, 2005), and McLaugh- 
lin maintains that the point is not to travel back in time, but rather to 
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‘raise a critical framework within which we can reconsider the question 
of what human progress really means, and thus consider deeply the kind 
of future we should create’ (McLaughlin, 1993: 90). 


9.5 General criticisms 


The points of criticism above have been specific, either in their scope or 
in their target. But what of the more general comments that could be 
made in regard to the two versions of green anarchy? 

First of all, attention needs to be placed on the risk of simplification — 
a term used frequently in the above text. Both deep ecology and primi- 
tivism tend to (although particularly in deep ecology there are notable 
exceptions) offer broad outlines rather than precise, nuanced philoso- 
phies and, in doing so, become vulnerable to over-simplification. This 
simplification takes various forms, one of which is an emphasis on 
dichotomies. The philosophies bring forward different juxtapositions: 
civilisation-pre-historic time, mediation-freedom, individual-ecology 
and so forth. These taxonomies suggest a categorical normative content 
to them; for instance, civilisation is ‘bad’. Both (although, again, prim- 
itivism more urgently than deep ecology) would benefit from further 
theoretical exploration and clarification. 

The emphasis on dichotomies goes together with an emphasis on a 
‘grand narrative’ that describes the descent of humanity and focuses 
on single causalities (such as ‘agriculture’ or ‘language’). As is often the 
case with grand narratives, heterogeneity and ambiguity are given less 
regard than they deserve. From the perspective of poststructural theory, 
these forms of simplification render the two approaches dubious. Ironi- 
cally, like Bookchin, deep ecology and primitivism risk being staunchly 
modern in their approach, if they underline dichotomies and grand 
causalities, and both would benefit greatly if the complexity of reality 
were taken more carefully into account. 

Interestingly, Zerzan seems to be aware of the possibility of poststruc- 
tural criticism and addresses it by launching an attack on postmodern 
thinking. He argues that postmodernism is ‘moral cowardice’ with ‘zero 
degree of content’ (Zerzan, 2005: 3): it remains superficial, plural, frag- 
mented and uninterested in origin, history or agency — moreover, it 
is value-denying and full of promises of endless possibilities, just like 
consumerism itself. In effect, it is a product of the consumerist society, 
and as such cannot be taken seriously. Furthermore, it provides a poor 
map for the type of moral change that the looming environmental catas- 
trophe requires, for ‘Little or nothing is compelling, authentic, or makes 
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a difference’ (Zerzan, 2002: 110). Borrowing from Frederick Jamieson, 
Zerzan maintains that ‘Postmodernism is what you have when the mod- 
ernization process is complete and nature is gone for good’ (Zerzan, 
2008). The result is that nothing can be opposed, since ‘reality’ is a social 
construction. 

Zerzan’s criticism does strike a chord. As has been noted, the post- 
modern view does resemble the consumerist cultural context out of 
which it has been born. It is especially reluctant to talk about ethics, 
and thus, postmodern environmental philosophy can be obscure in its 
approach to the crucial question: ‘What should we do?’ Nothing is of 
inherent value, and one may wonder whether such a philosophy can 
offer any promise from the viewpoint of non-human nature that suffers 
precisely because of the belief that everything is expendable. However, 
saying this, it has to be noted that Zerzan offers a rather one-sided view 
on postmodern philosophy. Much of postmodernism has been highly 
critical of anthropocentrism, technology, industrialism and the current 
treatment of non-human nature (for a critical overview, see Calarco, 
2008). More importantly, a critique of the postmodern approach does 
not salvage deep ecology and primitivism from the problem of simpli- 
fication. Whether one accepts postmodernism or not, the two theories 
still require more specification and gradation. 

The most significant point of criticism is the lack of clear normative 
and political elements. Although the two theories offer normative and 
political claims and implications (again, deep ecology fairs significantly 
better than primitivism in this regard), comprehensive normative and 
political theories remain largely absent. The most obvious reason for 
this stems from the emphasis given to ontology: norms and politics are 
implicitly or explicitly argued to be secondary in relation to an ontolog- 
ical understanding of our place in reality. However, this hierarchy needs 
to be re-thought. 

First of all, as suggested above, normative and political beliefs affect 
ontological notions: thus, for instance, facts and values exist as a chi- 
asma rather than as clearly separate categories. The ontologies brought 
forward by both deep ecology and primitivism will, therefore, include 
normative and political dimensions, even if these are not explicated. 
Secondly, even if this inter-relatedness between ontology, ethics and 
politics is not accepted, it is still evident that philosophies with radical 
normative and political implications cannot sustain themselves with- 
out a direct and thorough exploration of the frameworks on which they 
are relying. More meticulous attention on these frameworks would also 
protect the two approaches from the criticism mentioned above — they 
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would not have to resort to simplifications, if moral and political view- 
points enabled them to draw clear conclusions even from a complex and 
ambiguous reality. 

Moreover, the ontologies brought forward by deep ecology and prim- 
itivism require more specification. Here one valuable direction for both 
approaches is phenomenology. For instance, Edmund Husserl (1983) 
emphasised empathy, values and intuition as direct forms of under- 
standing that enable one to perceive other beings as fellow subjects 
rather than as mere physical bodies - for him, they are ‘our primary 
form of experience of others, as others’ (Smith, 2007: 228). These ele- 
ments also enable the acknowledgement of inter-subjectivity, which is 
a crucial concept for Husserl. When we experience the world, we under- 
stand that others experience it too, that it is there for everyone (hence, 
when looking at an object, we realise that it is also for others to see: 
I understand that the manifold of perspectives towards a given object 
also includes the perspectives of other beings). I am not alone in the 
world, but rather surrounded by other agentive beings. 

Although intuition, values and empathy are crucial forms of knowl- 
edge, and although reality ought to be viewed via inter-subjectivity, the 
contemporary world fails to acknowledge the relevance of these factors. 
Quite famously, Husserl felt that there was a disparity between these 
forms of everyday experience (‘the life-world’) and mathematised sci- 
ence, which seeks to understand reality via rigid, theoretical formulas. 
This leads to alienation, within which we ultimately view ourselves and 
others in a disconnected, mathematised manner, and thus a ‘crisis’ is 
born. Maurice Merleau-Ponty brought forward similar themes. 

According to Merleau-Ponty, uncommunicative and alienating knowl- 
edge leads to objectification and loss of particularity. Bodily perception 
and mutuality, on the other hand, pave the way for recognising that 
we are inter-related, co-habiting beings: ‘It is precisely my body which 
perceives the body of another, and discovers in that other body a mirac- 
ulous prolongation of my own intentions, a familiar way of dealing 
with the world’ (Merleau-Ponty, 2002: 412). Again, objectifying knowl- 
edge is replaced with a more direct, bodily understanding that allows 
for inter-subjectivity. A further reference is Henri Bergson, whose ‘pro- 
cess philosophy’ maintained that understanding is best achieved via 
intuition that follows the heterogeneity of the lived reality (which 
he again defined as ‘duration’). Bergson (1992) argued that concepts 
abstract and categorise reality without being able to truly grasp it, and 
that only intuition would enable us to understand what surrounds us in 
its capacity to dwell in, to be a part of, those surroundings. Central to all 
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this is the situatedness of human beings: we are part of the lived reality, 
not detached agents whom can achieve rational objectivity. 

Therefore, situated knowledge and an understanding of inter- 
subjectivity are strong themes. The similarities to deep ecology and 
primitivism are obvious. On the one hand, situated knowledge offers a 
framework for the criticism of mediations offered in primitivism; on the 
other hand, the notion of inter-subjectivity presents deep ecology with 
new possibilities for developing the ideas of ecocentricity, inherent value 
and self-realisation. Deep ecology has seen numerous valuable attempts 
to incorporate phenomenology in the form of ‘ecophenomenology’ (for 
a particularly fruitful approach, see Langer, 2004). However, too many 
of these attempts are rather specific and concentrate on given authors, 
in particular, Heidegger (for an example, see Zimmerman, 1983), rather 
than the broader ramifications that phenomenology could offer. More- 
over, although primitivists, and Zerzan in particular, make some refer- 
ences to phenomenology, these have remained very superficial and are 
in need of more systematic investigation. Therefore, phenomenology 
offers some important themes to explore further in the search for a more 
intricate ontology. 

A further notion that might be helpful here is ‘solidarity’, brought for- 
ward by Plumwood. According to Plumwood (2000: 67), solidarity refers 
to ‘Positioning the self with or in support of the other’ and involves 
recognising the heterogeneity, multiplicity and value of other beings. If 
we extend the scope of solidarity to include non-agentive entities (such 
as natural phenomena) and emphasise its normative and political nature 
(solidarity posits value in the other being and suggests a politics within 
which the other is not distanced or assimilated, but rather viewed via 
both difference and respect), it becomes a perfect tool for both deep 
ecology and primitivism. It would offer a new ground for the deep ecol- 
ogist to argue for ecocentric concern, and for the primitivist to explore 
non-hierarchical social arrangements. Most importantly, the notion of 
solidarity would combine ontology, ethics and politics in a manner that 
would enable one to avoid some of the criticism mentioned above: it 
holds the promise of bringing together ontological relations, norma- 
tive consideration and political awareness. Along with phenomenology 
then, the concept of solidarity offers another useful direction for green 
anarchy to take. 


9.6 Conclusion 


Deep ecology and primitivism share many themes and offer strong 
and interesting criticisms against contemporary consumerist society. 
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However, their normative, ontological and political undercurrents have 
to be further explored and explicated. This would open the door for a 
more grounded radicalism that could more poignantly question the cur- 
rent brutal and ignorant treatment of human beings, the environment 
and non-human animals. The positive and much-needed contribution 
of both deep ecology and primitivism has been the willingness to offer 
criticism of anthropocentric consumerism — the next step is to give 
this criticism more theoretical clarity (this applies particularly strongly 
to primitivism, which is considerably less vigorous in its approach 
than deep ecology). Therefore, although green anarchy brings forward 
extremely valuable claims relating to the value and treatment of the 
environment and non-human animals, it will benefit from further the- 
oretical scrutiny. One direction for such scrutiny is phenomenology 
(already to some extent explored in deep ecology), and another is 
the notion of ‘solidarity’, which offers a way to combine ontological, 
normative and political concerns. 
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